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THE ANTI-PAPAL PREJUDICE* 


HIS anti-papal prejudice crops up over and over 

again in the history of our own and earlier times. 
Hardly is it to be eradicated, for the roots of the dis- 
ease are in many lands a national inheritance, and 
Catholics share with non-Catholics the responsibility 
for keeping the prejudice alive. (How much alive it 
is affairs in Malta have manifested.) Father Thurston, 
patiently investigating the falsehoods of the enemy, 
exposes masonic libels, the foul pornography of 
popular writers on Vatican scandals, the mistakes and 
misrepresentations of our incorrigible Dr. G. G. Coul- 
ton, the queer perversions of fact offered to the public 
by Dean Inge and other Anglicans. It is all done 
very thoroughly, this investigation, and a vast amount 
| of research has been involved. A noble anxiety for 
historic truth and a willingness to expand to the utfer- 
most a large capacity for taking pains have always dis- 
| tinguished Father Thurston’s work, and these things 
' are, in this examination of the significance of the ‘ No 
Popery!’ cry, as conspicuous as ever. 

Has this prejudice its mainspring—as Father 
Thurston suggests, quoting from John Galsworthy in 
support of the suggestion—in the readiness of many 
to believe anything discreditable of public men? 
| Conspicuous position no doubt invites the arrows of 
_ the scornful and arrows tipped with the poison of slan- 
_ der. Inthe secular State, for instance, derision is apt 
| to be poured on members of Parliament in general and 
| ministers of State in particular. To describe them as 
_ ‘politicians ’ is to sound the note of contempt and hint 
at corruption ; integrity, it is implied, is not to be ex- 
pected. In reality, of course, our public men in Par- 


*No Popery. Chapters on Anti-Papal Prejudice. By Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J. (Sheed and Ward; 7/6 net.) 
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liament and elsewhere are so rarely convicted of cor- 
ruption that when they fall it is news. Yet, labelled 
‘ politicians ’ their integrity is suspect. They are fair 
game for all who will shoot at them. 

In certain of our medieval writers a similar readiness 
to think evil and write scandal of bishops and popes is 
apparent. Matthew Paris is notorious for his un- 
favourable criticism and we can recall Giraldus Cam- 
brensis with his ‘ I do not say bishops cannot be saved, 
but I do say it is in our days harder for them than for 
other men.’ Shameful stories of the papacy, stories 
as mythical as that of the woman pope, Joan, and the 
sorcery of Sylvester II, are readily retailed by the 
medieval writers of gossip. Not that these myths find 
contemporary recorders. Centuries pass before they 
are reported, to tickle the ears of the credulous and 
the prurient. A deplorable avidity to swallow untruth 
relating to great personages and a keen but highly 
perwor 2 relish for anecdote defamatory to the charac- 
ter of men in high authority—of popes and other pre- 
lates in especial—is a persistent trait in human nature. 

From a different angle is the papacy attacked and 
the anti-papal prejudice fostered by liberal and Angli- 
can historians. All these writers without exception 
make great play with the medieval protests against 
papal exactions and extortions, the complaints of papal 
‘rapacity,’ the statutes of premunire and provisors. 
We know the theory of this school : an England ‘groan- 
ing’ under papal tyranny, anxious and ready to throw 
off the foreign yoke of the papacy at the first oppor- 
tnnity, hailing the policy of Henry VIII and Elizabeth 
with enthusiastic approval. (It is only fair to say that 
of late certain of our Anglicans and liberals are not 
auite so sure that the Reformation was entirely popu- 
Jar. But the Anglican still persists that his Church of 
England—obviously to liberal as to Catholics a par- 
liamentary establishment—is but the Ecclesia Angli- 
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cana of the middle ages liberated from the rule of the 
Pope. Anti-papal prejudice invents a legend of a 
medieval Church of England, though history knows 
nothing of such a body, Ecclesia Anglicana being but 
the style of the Church Catholic in England, and on 
this same legend anti-papal prejudice thrives. The 
legend is a myth, as baseless as the story of Pope Joan, 
but the Anglo-Catholic clings to his myth, perceiving 
that but for this anti-papal prejudice he would be con- 
strained to submit to the authority of Rome. And who 
is willing in these enlightened days to give up his pri- 
vate judgment in matters of faith and morals? Pos- 
sessed of this prejudice, how is it possible to come to 
the truth? And the prejudice being of the heart rather 
than of the head, it is the more difficult to be dis- 
lodged.) 

Hostile comments on the financial policy of the 
papacy by contemporary writers are plentiful enough 
in the later middle ages. Taxes are naturally resented 
by men of property. If the spiritual health of Eng- 
land was brought low by the papal appointments and 
preferments in the Church—and to Bishop Grosseteste 
it was clear that many of these appointments and pre- 
ferments were injurious—it is certain that the Church 
in France suffered far greater hurt by the concordat of 
1516 that gave the Crown the right to appoint bishops 
and abbots. To assume, as our liberal and Anglican 
historians assume, that objection to papal ‘ rapacity’ in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries implied a desire 
for the repudiation of papal authority is as reasonable 
as to assume that the fierce and frequent denunciations 
of modern British Governments for the methods of the 
tax collector imply a desire for revolution. It is al- 
ways the men of property, a stable and conservative 
element in the State, that are most fiercely articulate in 
the chorus of disapproval when the tax-gatherer is 
abroad. Objection to high taxation in our own day 
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is no more to be accepted as evidence of sympathy with 
bolshevism than is the objection to papal ‘ extortion’ 
in the later middle ages to be received as evidence of 
a desire for revolutionary protestantism. Prejudice, 
sheer anti-papal prejudice, mistakes protests agains 
taxation for demonstrations against the Faith. Ty 
grumble at papal rapacity, ecclesiastical incapacity ané 
the shortcomings of superiors generally is no sure sign 
of inclination to heresy. We grumble, but pay in all 
loyalty. It is the privilege of the tax-payer to grumble, 
a constitutional privilege inherited from the middle 
ages. 

The bitterness of the anti-papal prejudice of the 
professed Protestant is more pronounced, and is mort 
shrilly voiced. It derives from the Protestant re- 
formers in whom burnt the hate that is wont to kindle 
when the side is changed. They were ex-Catholic 
priests, these Protestant reformers of the sixteenth 
century—Luther and Zwingli, John Knox and Martin 
Bucer, Cranmer and Latimer—and they hated the 
priesthood they had discarded as men and women are 
apt to hate the cause they desert. (If Calvin was not 
a priest he had at least been trained and educated by 
Catholic priests). And literature such as Foxe’s 
monumental ‘ Book of Martvrs ’ and, but perhaps in a 
lesser decree, the classical ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ of 
Tohn Bunyan kept this prejudice alive, and fed and 
fostered it. The influence of Foxe cannot be rated too 
hichly ; his was the one book that steadily, year in, year 
out, preached hate of Rome and all its works. Pic- 
tures helped the reader along, and the falsehoods that 
abound in the ‘ Book of Martyrs ’ were no hindrance 
to the general acceptance of the work. People of the 
Pope’s religion were judged capable of any enormity 
by the generations brought up on Foxe. It was 
readily taken for granted that Catholics set fire to Lon- 
don, in 1666 (had they not set fire to Rome under 
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Nero?) and the inscription on the Monument in the 
city of London declared that Catholics had done it. 
The lying inscription was eventually removed, but it 
long remained in token—not of the wickedness of 
Catholics, but of a prejudiced mentality that willingly 
held them wicked. 

Protestantism is no doubt disintegrated ; its dogmas 
crumble and are dissolved. There is not a Protestant 
Church in Great Britain to-day that does not confess a 
declining membership. But hatred of Rome is still 
the common note struck at the meetings of Protestant 
Free Churchmen and of the remnant of the Anglican 


- Low Church. A common dislike can create a bond, 


the heart goes out in fellow feeling when certain loath- 
ings are expressed, Nevertheless in the long run it is 
not in hate but in love that mankind holds together. 


| The Protestant Churches conceived in hate and 
_ brought forth in prejudice reduce the articles of their 


belief while their numbers dwindle. Yet to the last— 
so potent is prejudice—the ‘No Popery! ’ sentiment 
that once thrilled the Orangeman of Belfast and the 
supplication that once found expression in the Church 


| of England’s Book of Common Prayer—‘ From the 


tyranny of the Bishop of Rome and all his detestable 
enormities, good Lord deliver us ’—now less bluntly 
uttered, will continue to rally Protestants to decry the 


| papacy and obstruct the work of Catholics. 


At bottom much of the prejudice displayed against 


_ the sovereignty of the Pope is no more than the rooted 
_ dislike of worldlings for a sovereignty that places 
bounds to the desires and appetites of the flesh and 
. proclaims a supernatural order to men who will have 
/ none of it. 


Lord Acton confessed to another kind of prejudice 
against the papacy, a prejudice against all great men 
in power. Indeed Acton went so far—in complete 
contradistinction to Carlyle—to write: ‘Great men 
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are almost always bad, even when they exercise in 
fluence and not authority . . .. My dogma is not th: 
special wickedness of my own spiritual superiors bu 
the general wickedness of men in authority.’ And it 
another letter to his Anglican friend Bishop Creighton 
Acton declared : ‘ Power tends to corrupt, and abso 
lute power corrupts absolutely.’ 

Creighton had not Acton’s learning and he had no 
Acton’s faith. But his shrewdness, knowledge anc 


EINE IMATE 


experience would not tolerate Acton’s notion that his-§ i 


tory ‘should be primarily a branch of the moral 


sciences and should aim at proving the immutable— 


righteousness of the ideas of modern Liberalism—f 


tolerance and the supremacy of conscience.’ 


This prejudice of Acton’s against the Papacy, §- 


though of finer quality, was not far removed from what 


Father Thurston takes to be at the root of it all: thef” 


readiness of many to believe the worst of men in public i 


life. 
The body of false witness—masonic, medieval, por- 
nographic, Anglican—presented by Father Thurston 


is amazing; the work accomplished in the assembling | 


of this false witness is prodigious. 


JoserH Crayton. 





ST. DOMINIC* 


F we make anything, it seems that we cannot avoid 
making it in our own image and likeness; to this 
tact I attribute the note of autobiography which creeps 
into any ‘life’ written by one man of another. We 
cannot see in another qualities of which we are our- 
selves deficient; a man that is colour-blind cannot 
introduce accurate tones into his picture, be his line 
Sever so perfect. It follows that we cannot expect a 
' good life of St. Dominic except from a Saint. Never- 
’ theless, as no one is without some elements of sanctity, 
- each one, according to his measure, will be able to ap- 
_ preciate St. Dominic, in whom these are pressed down 
' and running over. We must not discount his virtues 
_ because they appear as perfections of our own, for it 
" is through these virtues that we shall reach him. The 
_ philosopher will see St. Dominic as a philosopher, the 
' contemplative as a contemplative, the organiser as a 
_ Master General; indeed, each man sees his hero as 
himself, generously bereft of the frailties and inde- 
cisions flesh is heir to. This limitation of our vision is, 
_ in a way, a reflection of the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, and, as such, a source of comfort. Man can 
_make or reproduce only what he has seen, but the 
vision takes form in his own image; the maker is re- 
_ vealed in the thing made. It is not only ‘Dawn’ which, 
_ Eblis-like, sits upon the portals of the Underground, 
but Epstein; it is not Spring arising from the shell, 
but Botticelli; it is not only the mystery of Father 
Brown, but the life of Mr. Chesterton in which we are 
intrigued. If we want to know a man we discover him 
in what he does: that is his autobiography, and one 
much more accurate than any picture he may draw of 
himself. Recently I have had occasion to read the 


* A paper read by a Tertiary to a group of Tertiaries. 
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are almost always bad, even when they exercise in- 
fluence and not authority . . .. My dogma is not the 
special wickedness of my own spiritual superiors but 
the general wickedness of men in authority.’ And in 
another letter to his Anglican friend Bishop Creighton, 
Acton declared : ‘ Power tends to corrupt, and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely.’ 

Creighton had not Acton’s learning and he had not 
Acton’s faith. But his shrewdness, knowledge and 
experience would not tolerate Acton’s notion that his- 
tory ‘should be primarily a branch of the moral 
sciences and should aim at proving the immutable 
righteousness of the ideas of modern Liberalism— 
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This prejudice of Acton’s against the Papacy, 
though of finer quality, was not far removed from what 
Father Thurston takes to be at the root of it all: the 
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ST. DOMINIC* 


F we make anything, it seems that we cannot avoid 
making it in our own image and likeness; to this 
fact I attribute the note of autobiography which creeps 
into any ‘life’ written by one man of another. We 
cannot see in another qualities of which we are our- 
selves deficient; a man that is colour-blind cannot 
introduce accurate tones into his picture, be his line 
ever so perfect. It follows that we cannot expect a 
good life of St. Dominic except from a Saint. Never- 
theless, as no one is without some elements of sanctity, 
each one, according to his measure, will be able to ap- 
preciate St. Dominic, in whom these are pressed down 
and running over. We must not discount his virtues 
because they appear as perfections of our own, for it 
is through these virtues that we shall reach him. The 
philosopher will see St. Dominic as a philosopher, the 
contemplative as a contemplative, the organiser as a 
Master General; indeed, each man sees his hero as 
himself, generously bereft of the frailties and inde- 
cisions flesh is heir to. This limitation of our vision is, 
in a way, a reflection of the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, and, as such, a source of comfort. Man can 
make or reproduce only what he has seen, but the 
vision takes form in his own image; the maker is re- 
vealed in the thing made. It is not only ‘Dawn’ which, 
Eblis-like, sits upon the portals of the Underground, 
but Epstein; it is not Spring arising from the shell, 
but Botticelli; it is not only the mystery of Father 
Brown, but the life of Mr. Chesterton in which we are 
intrigued. If we want to know a man we discover him 
in what he does: that is his autobiography, and one 
much more accurate than any picture he may draw of 
himself. Recently I have had occasion to read the 


* A paper read by a Tertiary to a group of Tertiaries. 
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work of James Joyce, much of which is consciously 
autobiographical. He is that rare thing, a poet with. 
out a sense of humour.’ He never seems to have seen 
himself as that comic and curious bifurcated piece of 
anatomy, the human being; he has always taken him. 
self seriously. A man with a sense of humour could 
never begin a self-portrait; his funny insignificant 
little ego is suitable only for caricature : he imagines 
looking in the glass for the line of his own nose, and 
hearing the laughter of his schoolfellows, the angels, 
he desists. But Joyce sees his own problems magnified 
into Greek tragedies and hammers his soul out on the 
anvil of self-importance . . . . We may rejoice that 
God deprives some men of the one divine sense which 
would keep them dumb. If the man making a self. 
portrait be the most grotesque sight in the world, of 
the same order as the man running after his own hat, 
yet he may take courage; Lisieux and Hippo are 
known because a man and a woman did not hesitate 
to appear as foolish for Christ’s sake. 

St. Dominic did not write about himself. It is 
said that he never spoke of himself; all his words 
were of God or to God. He would seem to present 
difficulties to a biographer. When John and Orpen 
make a portrait, they have the advantage of a hun. 
dred-weight or so of all too solid flesh before them; 
we have little but a tomb and atradition. They catch 
the sitter at one phase in his life, when he is a Lord 
Mayor or M.F.H., or Commander of a Submarine or 
of the Salvation Army; when in fact he is at the) sum- 
mit of an earthly success and approached with rever- 
ence by those who have not. ‘ pulled it off’ with the 
same ease. But we want to know of the early years of 
struggle, of prayer and often thwarted desire. It is 
true that, in any portrait, the past cannot be entirely 


1 Sense of humour: the spaciousness of mind which compels 
a man to laugh at himself; any fool can laugh at another. 
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obliterated. As we have all sinned, it is not difficult 
to see a hoary old Adam under the ermine; we recog- 
nise the signs! In the same way we may discover 
in anyone the sanctities which he has allowed to blos- 
som in his soul. The sign of holiness is, I should 
guess, as obvious as the sign of sin; but as it is appre- 
ciated only according to the clarity of the observer, 
it receives inadequate attention from most of us. 
Nevertheless this consideration brings me to the first 
means of approach to St. Dominic. In so far as we 
are able to share with him the privileges of sanctity, 
we shall have obtained first hand information about 
his life. 

As Tertiaries, we belong to the Militia of Jesus 
Christ which St. Dominic founded; and military terms 
must not be alien tous. St. Dominic knew what war 
was, hé was an intimate of Simon de Montfort, cru- 
sader and fighter, the father of the man who founded 
the institution of Parliament ... . but that does 
not lie at St. Dominic’s door. If he was not a fighter 
in the de Montfort manner, he knew the value of 
loyalty and obedience in the common soldier and did 
not find these virtues unbecoming as attributes of the 
religious life. Here, then, is the second point at which 
we may establish contact with our holy Father—for 
if we are permitted, as we are, to receive his com- 
mands and obey his orders, we are at once in a vital 
relationship from which anything may develop, in 
which, certainly, is involved some understanding of 
the personality and character of the Saint himself. 

From these two considerations we arrive at a third. 
Attempts at sanctity and obedience to the Saint will, 
presumably, have some effect upon the life of the dis- 
ciple. It is not easy, nor is it desirable, to seek 
underneath the coverings in which we hide the soul 
for signs of St. Dominic’s influence. But we may 
see, indeed we cannot help seeing, the effect in others 
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who are vowed to his service. It is not for me to sa 
what attributes of sanctity are most conspicuous in his 
brethren, since I have only known the Order of 
Penance for a dozen years. This does not invalidate 
the conclusion that here is a window through which 
St. Dominic may be seen. There is a long list of 
Saints through whom we may discern something of 
him whose name they bear; and each, whether it be 
St. Thomas or St. Catherine, will add to our know. 
ledge of him. Not only among the dead will ow 
search be rewarded; from the first moment I entered 
a Dominican Priory, where St. Dominic’s rule and 
habit obliterate the seven centuries time has put be. 
tween us and his living flesh, the chief impression 
made upon me has been the love of truth manifested 
in his sons. The star shining from St. Dominic's 
forehead still glows even to the danger of suggesting 
to the unwary that there are two truths—the Domins- 
can and the other! When I say that the rule and the 
habit obliterate seven centuries, I need not be sup. 
posed to suggest that there are no unsanctified excres 
cences needing removal before the Master can be 
discovered in the disciple. . . . The preaching ol 
Father X and the actions of Father Y are not the 
exact reflections of the words and doings of St. 
Dominic, nevertheless Fathers X and Y do suggest 
to me that the Order has maintained a continuity in 
character, in the same way that a nation preserves 
its individuality from one generation to another. We 
may assume that the virtues common to the whole 
Order will be found at their purest in the Saint him- 
self. 

So from learning of the lives of the brethren we 
may proceed to the fourth point in our inquisition and 
discover from the words and works of his lovers what 
they thought of St. Dominic. His contemporaries 
were not silent. Bd. Jordan of Saxony wrote his 
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life; many gave evidence in the process of St. 
Dominic’s canonisation. 

A hundred years after him came Dante, who wrote 
of St. Dominic as ‘the hallowed wrestler, Christ’s 
help-mate, mighty in learning, a torrent bursting from 
alofty vein.’ It is true that Dante had but poor words 
for the Dominicans of his own day, but there is no 
mistaking his view of their master. A century or so 
later, we have evidence on the walls of St. Marco in 
Florence from the brush of Fra Angelico. Here we 
get a picture of St. Dominic as one of God’s lovers 
as opposed to one of God’s fighters, although confirm- 
ing the Dante portrait of him as ‘ gentle to his own.’ 
We realise that Fra Angelico found in St. Dominic a 
director of his meditation and prayer, for in every line 
he not only tells us what he (Fra Angelico) is himseif, 
but what kind of master he served. ‘ Art demands 
much quietness and to paint the things of Christ you 
must abide in Christ.’ These are, I believe, the only 
recorded words of Fra Angelico, but surely they can- 
not be left out of a portrait of St. Dominic. Fra 
Angelico persuades us that there was no hurry or 
anxiety about this most active Spaniard, that his will 
clung to the Divine Will as a vine clings to a wall. 
Again, Fra Angelico has left hundreds of Dominican 
portraits—is it incorrect to say that these represent a 
Brotherhood improved since Dante’s day and united 
in something more vitally important than the black 
and white habit each is wearing? Is the stamp given 
by Fra Angelico—of himself? Do these friars repre- 
sent the men known to him, or those dreamt of in an 
idealized order? Even assuming that they were 
solely a creation of the painter’s mind what a signifi- 
cant comment upon his view of St. Dominic! We 
know that the fruits of Dominican contemplation were 
sought for by the Councillors of Kings and Masters of 
Universities, and feel that the Church was well offi- 
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cered by these sons. Their Spiritual Father, whom thy 
honoured as a Saint, could use their hours of com 
munion with God most effectively in the practicd 
affairs of the world. They kept the vision of the poe 
in harmony with the prudence of the philosopher. h 
our own day, if we look at any portrait of St. Domini, 
whether it be a sentimentally inept caricature of sam. 
tity or a scholarly life written by one of his most a. 
complished sons, we may still gather some fruit fron 
the Dominican tree. It needs skill to cut away al 
that belongs to the artist or author, all that has bea 
added by the usurious hand of the merchant—but 
there he is, the Saint emerges from the most unlike 
places. But what may we not get from San Marq, 
from Bologna where he is buried (though not nor 
under the feet of his brethren as he had wished) fron 
the Priories in which he prayed? Even the stons 
cry out in his honour. 

This consideration brings us to another stage in or 
portrait making, that is in the opportunity we have 
knowing much about St. Dominic’s personal friend 
and associates outside the order. The two Pope, 
Honorius III and Innocent III, under whom he served 
and from whom he received his constitution, St. Fran 
cis from whom he received the cord—more is know 
of these three than of St. Dominic. If we hear only 
one side of a conversation, we may learn much of the 
kind of person whose silences provoke it. Agait, 
something is known of St. Dominic’s friend and direv 
tor, Bishop Diego. If I remind you of one incidett 
in which they were both involved, it will indicate whi 
to expect from this line of enquiry. Bishop Dieg 
was, perhaps, forty-five. I don’t know more of hit 
than his status, and he may have been older. St 
Dominic was thirty-three. These two go on a missia 
for the King. That being accomplished, they go 1 
Rome on purpose to ask the Pope if they may pread 
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St. Dominic 


the gospel to some wild tribe called the Cumans. They 
had said to themselves, quite simply: the surest way to 
enter heaven is by the door of martyrdom; the surest 
way of being martyred is to the take the Gospel to the 
Cumans. ‘lhe Pope, not without sympathy, sends the 
Bishop back to his diocese and St. Dominic to the 
Albigenses. This incident seems to me to show a 
simplicity in St. Dominic much in tune with the 
Angelico portrait. His eye was single and the whole 
body full of light, 

Another opportunity open to us for appreciating St. 
Dominic is through his enemies, Who were his haters? 
Why did they hate him? In human affairs we cannot 
just splash the contrasts of good and evil upon the 
canvas, condemning the Count of Toulouse simply 
because he opposed St. Dominic and dismissing his 
opinions because they are false. We have too many 
neighbours, almost violently anti-catholic, whose 
personal goodness reminds us that the Faith is often 
hidden from the wise and prudent, the good and hon- 
ourable. Their antagonism is not against the Faith, 
but against what they believe the Faith to be. For 
such reasons it is unlikely that our yield of enemy evi- 
dence about St. Dominic will be great. But consider- 
ing the nature of his message, his uncompromising op- 
position to the heresy found in high and feudal places, 
it is significant that there is only one recorded attempt 
upon his life. This means that his charity was un- 
dimmed by any bitterness, that the warmth of his love 
tempered the severity of his truth and that he must 
have been a very likeable person, even to those who 
mistrusted his doctrine. 

Leaving his friends and enemies, let us proceed to 
another avenue of approach, that through the know- 
ledge we may have of the state of society and events 
of the time in which he lived. The Crusades; the 
Feudal system; the growth of the towns which were 
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to break it; whether or no St. Dominic saw the end o 
that system as inevitable, it is certain that he did not 
attempt to prop it up, he did not put the new wine fer. 
menting in his soul into the old bottle; his friars fitted 
into the new society not despising the fatal beginnings 
of democracy nor fearing to join issue with the intel- 
lectual pride known as free thought. 

St. Dominic did not bother himself whether or no a 
town should get its charter and the Guilds acquire 
powers which the feudal lord had hitherto regarded as 
his own, though I imagine his personal sympathy to 
have been with the lord. It would seem that he saw 
God and His Church on one side and Man burdened 
with ignorance on the other, sin separating them. The 
cruelty and license of the rich, the indifference of the 
poor, the violent revivals of ancient heresy—a system 
so riddled was bound to fail though as a system it were 
perfection itself. He had to share in one crusade, he 
had to endure the humiliation of its failure. What an 
upheaval was taking place about him—in the midst 
of it he disperses his Order, but a year old, sending his 
brethren to the centres not of war but of learning, 
knowing them to be ill-equipped but certain that the 
Holy Spirit would supply the deficiencies. Had not 
our Blessed Lord sent out his disciples knowing that 
they were to forsake Him at the hour of trial, but know- 
ing also that the Church would arise . out of thei 
failure? St. Dominic followed that example—and 
what arose out of this gesture of his? The Saint, being 
prodigal of his all, in the midst of a disorganised and 
disillusioned society, makes room for another Saint— 
Thomas of Aquin. 

We are ourselves living again in a time of unrest and 
false securities, we have not forgotten the war, the 
strikes, even the suffragettes. What is the Church’s 
answer to our problem? Briefly that if man knew the 
nature of God and the nature of his own soul he would 
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not make such an ass of himself... . and St. Thomas 
is staged again. 

The last way to St. Dominic of which I will speak is 
that of his country, climate and natural surroundings, 
which even the most staunch Darwinian will not affirm 
to have progressed since the thirteenth century. The 
mountains have not increased in grandeur, the fer- 
tility of the plains is not diminished and even the 
floods, which last winter directed the eyes of Europe to 
that corner of France, may have been known; but in 2 
milder form as they were not dammed in those days. 
We may still see the Pyrenees as he saw them—for 
the greater part of his life he was probably within 
sight of them. In his boyhood they were the gates 
through which came all that his world knew of Chris- 
tianculture. In his early manhood he passed through 
them to find an enemy to that culture as dangerous as 
the pagan he had left behind—and then their shining 
peaks separated him from his home. Doubtless the 
culture of Christian Spain, in which he had his roots, 
received some stimulus from his prayers though he re- 
turned not. He sent his brother Mannes to the Uni- 
versity at Palencia, where a Dominican Priory was 
founded as in other university towns, Paris, Bologna, 
Rome and Oxford. We may visit that country from 
which he evangelised the world. It is, I understand, 
chiefly remarkable for its fertility. All the bodily neces- 
sities of food and clothing can easily be obtained by 
the labour of the women-folk alone. The men are left 
free to fight—at least they seem to have had such free- 
dom in St. Dominic’s day, otherwise the constant 
state of war between the various principalities and 
powers would not have been possible. A fruitful soil 
for the things of this world, a stony one for the things 
of the spirit. Of course sin is sin whether in the warm 
sun of Southern France or in the bleak countries of the 
North, and St. Dominic’s answer to it was the same 
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everywhere; yet we should understand him better if 
we had breathed the air he breathed, enjoyed the sights 
which gladdened his eye, and shared the discomfort 
also which the dust and mosquito are still able to pro. 
vide. 


Hirary PeEpter. 


PILATE 


ITHOSTROTOS : the Prisoner waiting there, 
A silence : and the rabble hold their breath, 
Then down the echoing centuries they hear 
The voice of Justice sending Love fo death. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 


DISMAS 


NTELLECT upon the right 
Speaking through the darkness saith : 
“If thou be the Christ indeed 


Save us now from pain and death.’ 


‘Hold thy peace, blaspheming Thought, 
All our due reward have we. 
Saith Emotion on the left 


Crying, ‘ Lord, remember me.’ 


EvizaBeTu BEttoc. 
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M. CHEV ALIER’S ‘PASCAL’* 


HE fortunes of Blaise Pascal, that brilliant 
genius and highly-gifted soul, would now seem 
' to be in the ascendant. Ever since his death he has 
suffered at the hands of editors and critics, beginning 
with the Pensées of Port Royal, going on to the calum- 
nies of Voltaire, ending with his adoption by the nine- 
teenth century sceptics. It is only in recent years that 
Pascal has received his due, and M. Chevalier’s book 
is the final stage in this rehabilitation. Nor is it merely 
that the charges against him have been proved to be 
false, for there is a positive growth in his fame; he is 
coming to be recognised as a Christian apologist of an 
original and persuasive quality. It is to France that 
; we naturally look for an interpretation of this great 
Frenchman, and much has been written there about 
him in recent years; but there is no book, we believe, 
which is equal to M. Chevalier’s in its masterly account 
of Pascal’s life and in its just and sympathetic exposi- 
tion of his religious philosophy. 

For a long time, unquestionably, Pascal’s reputa- 
tion has suffered among Catholics from his association 
with Tansenism and from his unfortunate quarrel with 
the Society of Jesus. In the partisan dust raised by 
those controversies his chief work and true significance 
were almost completely obscured. We shall say very 
little about them, except this that in the matter of the 
Provinciales M. Chevalier seems to us rather lenient to 
Pascal. But the Fathers of the Society have probably 
long forgiven him for that brilliant but unscrupulous 


* Pascal. Par Jacques Chevalier. (Paris, Plon-Nourrit et 
Cie, 1922, etc.) 

The same, translated by Lilian A. Clare. (London: Sheed 
and Ward, 1930; 15/- #t.) 
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satire, and are as ready as anyone to enjoy the wit and 
eloquence of their critic. iWas Pascal a Jansenist? 
M. Chevalier is very fair in his treatment of this ques. 
tion, giving all the pertinent facts in full and conceal. 
ing none which might appear to conflict with his thesis, 
which is, that Pascal, despite all external associations, 
was never a Jansenist at heart. Twice he was nearly 
entrapped, twice by his zeal for truth and his profound 
humility he escaped from the narrowness of the Jan. 
senist doctrines. Norcould aman go far astray whose 
faith is expressed in these words: ‘ The body can m 
more live without the head than the head without the 
body. Whoever separates himself from the one or the 
other is no longer of the body, and no longer of Jesus 
Christ . . . . We know that all the virtues, martyrdom, 
austerities and all good works profit us nothing if we 
separate ourselves from the Church and from com 
munion with the head of the Church, who is the Pope 
I will never be separated from its communion. At 
least I pray God to grant me that grace without which 
I should be eternally lost.’ (Brunschvicg, p. 219). He 
was granted that grace, for after a struggle he sub- 
mitted humbly and completely to the Church. M. 
Chevalier’s summing up is admirable: ‘No doubt it 
was on account of this [his tinge of Jansenism] that he 
gave such prominence to original sin, and derived such 
exaggerated consequences from it in all that concerns 
our corrupt human nature. His mind, however, liberal, 
powerful, yet absolutely wxdeviating, gainsaying the 
Jansenist doctrine, abandoned the sect to go direct to 
the ¢ruth. When he attacked reason, it was with all 
the powers and resources that reason affords ; when he 
defined its limits, it was that he might the better indi- 
cate its greatness, which consists in submitting to 
reality. Lastly, the sole fact that he undertook the 
conversion of the unbeliever bore witness to his con- 
viction that man’s liberty of choice plays a part in his 
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M. Chevalier’s ‘ Pascal’ 


conversion, and that even if the divine help be always 
freely given it may yet be solicited. In his method, 
mind and profound humanity, Pascal was not a Jan- 
senist. He tempered Jansenism with humanism; he 
surpassed it by the purity and intensity of his spiritual 
life’ (Eng. tr., p. 100). 

That is an example of the careful and objective 
treatment accorded by M. Chevalier to the problems 
of Pascal’s life. Taking as his principle, ‘ Back to 
the text,’ he judges his author’s sentences on their own 
merits, without the intrusion of controversy, and sets 
them in relation to their whole context. In acting so 
he is only following the principle laid down by Pascal 
himself in one of his Penxsées (ed. Brunschvicg, No. 
684): Pour entendre le sens d’un auteur, il faut ac- 
corder tous les passages contraires. As an illustration 
of the application of this method to Pascal himself, 
take the case of that best known, yet least understood, 
of the Pensées : Le ceeur a ses raisons que la raison ne 
connait pas. M. Chevalier shows by reference to other 
passages that Pascal the sentimentalist, the forerunner 
of the emotionalist, fideist school, is a myth. The 
seventeenth century had a very special meaning for the 
word ceur, so that Pascal can write: ‘We know the 
truth, not only by reason, but also by the heart (=in- 
tuition); it is by this latter method that we know first 
principles, and vainly does reasoning, which has no 
part therein, try to combat them.’ (Pexsée 282). That 
is a vitally important passage for understanding Pas- 
cal’s point of view; he denies neither our power of 
right reasoning, nor the certainty of our knowledge of 
first principles. If he emphasises the limitations of 
human reason, he is neither a sceptic nor an idealist. 

Perhaps his greatest claim upon our attention—and 
this has only recently become apparent—is as an 
apologist and in his appeal to history for the proof of 
Christianity. M. Chevalier quotes Pére Lagrange as 
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saying that this is ‘ his finest thought and his best writ 
ing.’ Cardinal Newman was not afraid to follow hin 
along this road, for in the crucial chapter of his Gram. 
mar of Assent he quotes the famous Pensée (No. 284) 
which marked a revolution in Christian apologetics: 
‘ Consider the establishment of the Christian religion; 
here is a religion contrary to our nature, which estab. 
lishes itself in men’s minds with so much mildness, a3 
to use no external force; with so much energy, that no 
tortures could silence its martyrs and confessors ; and 
consider the holiness, devotion, humility of its true 
disciples; its sacred books, their superhuman 
grandeur, their admirable simplicity. Consider the 
character of its Founder; His associates and disciples 
unlettered men, yet possessed of wisdom sufficient to 
confound the ablest philosopher; the astonishing suc- 
cession of prophets who heralded Him; the state at this 
dav of the Jewish people who rejected Him, and His 
religion ; its perpetuity and its holiness ; the light which 
its doctrines shed upon the contrarieties of our nature: 
after considering these things, let any man judge if it 
be possible to doubt about its being the only true one.’ 
We know what admirable use Newman made of the 
argument from the constancy of the martyrs in his final 
chapter of the Grammar. 

M. Chevalier is confessedly an admirer of Pascal 
and his book is written in defence and in praise of his 
hero. But we believe that he has proved his points 
and that he is justified in his praise. Pascal has ir- 
deed been fortunate in his biographer, who is singu- 
larly well equipped for his task; for he is a scientist, 
philosopher and a Catholic, and Pascal was all three. 
How many people realise that he was one of the 
greatest mathematicians of his age and a distinguished 
inventor besides? ‘While as a Catholic, his writings 
have the unction of a St. Augustine, his austerities 
were those of a saint, and his death was sublime. 
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M. Chevalier’s ‘ Pascal ’ 


All this, and much besides, will be found in M. 
Chevalier’s book, and English readers owe a real debt 
to the translator who has put this treasury at their ser- 
vice. For the translation, even if it be not always all 
that it should be, will give them access to the treasury. 
The English is sometimes lame and halting, and some- 
times it is in a language which we might call ‘ trans- 
lator’s English,’ that is to say, the vocabulary is cor- 
rect, but the form and flow of the sentence are definitely 
foreign. Nor is the version always free from mistake, 
as we may illustrate by three examples, from pages 
62, 76 and 111 respectively. In the first, speaking 
of an hypothesis, the author cites this passage of Pas- 
cal : ‘ Car quelquefois on conclut un absurde manifeste 
de sa négation, et alors l’hypothése est véritable et 
constante,’ which is rendered : ‘For sometimes we con- 
clude a thing absurd through its negation, and then 
the hypothesis is true and unvarying.’ Either this is 
very odd English for ‘ We reach an absurd conclusion 


| through its negation,’ or else the translator has missed 
| the sense of the French. In the second passage the 


sense is spoilt by translating caractéres as characteris- 
tics. This is the English version : ‘We ought to look 
upon ourselves as criminals in a prison that is filled 
with likenesses of their liberator and instructions to 
be followed for their escape from bondage; but it must 
be admitted that these saintly characteristics cannot 


_ be perceived without supernatural insight, for, just as 


all things speak of God to those who know Him, and 
disclose Him to those who love Him, these same things 
conceal Him from those who know Him not.’ ‘ Sacred 
characters ’ would be far better than ‘ saintly character- 
istics ’; but better still might be some different phras- 
ing, such as: ‘ but it must be admitted that this sacred 
writing cannot beread....’ Inthe third passage M. 
Chevalier writes : ‘A partir dela cinquidme Provinciale 
se produit un changement de front : Pascal abandonne 
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la théologie proprement dite pour la vie commune 
tes When this is translated : ‘ Pascal abandoned 
the theological question proper for the community 
life,’ the sentence is so cast that we are almost bound 
to read it wrong; and, even if we do get it right, the 
last phrase is entirely misleading. Our-general con- 
clusion is that the task was rather beyond the powers 
of the translator; and yet, in spite of its faults, the 
book does convey M. Chevalier’s message to us, and 
we should be churlish not to recognise that and to be 
grateful for it. 

For, to repeat what has been said already, the book 
is an admirable study of its subject, and that subject is 
one which eminently deserves our attention. It is 
very probable that Pascal will not grow less, but more 
important, as the years advance. If we would havea 
wise and comprehensive judgment on his life and 
achievement, we cannot do better than go to M. 
Chevalier. 


CotumBa Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 





ROMANCE IN RELIGION 


OT many of us are favoured with visions, usually 
N through our own fault : for the best of all visions 
is the right appreciation of the inner significance of all 
these everyday things we have looked at for so long 
with unseeing eyes. That, we are sure, is the real 
character of the visions of the mystics. And these 
are visions which do not come suddenly and as sud- 
denly fade away, leaving nothing but a memory be- 
hind them ; they remain for ever. 

It was a vision of this kind that came to a certain 
brother as he stood one night chanting matins in the 
choir along with the others. Humanly speaking, he 
did not deserve to have a vision, for he was not in the 
dispositions which are piously supposed to lead to 
such favours. His lips were mumbling the psalms, 
but his mind was far away, and he looked to be bored. 
To speak the truth, he was tired, and longed for 
nothing so much as the end, so that he might go to 
bed. And if you could have seen into his mind and 
heart, you would have found that the attitude of his 
soul was no better than that of his body. He was in 
a mood of dejection and disappointment, for he was 
young in religious life, and religious life had not come 
up to his expectations. All his young life he had been 
a romantic dreamer, for ever lending himself to an 
imaginative exaltation of the past. He felt that he 
had been born several centuries too late, and he was 
never more happy than when he could bury himself in 
some story of those good days long past, when every 
ordinary thing seemed to be clothed in the dress of 
romance. In comparison the world he knew was drab 
and colourless, 

_ The discovery of the existence of an order of friars 
in this modern world of materialism had come to him as 
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a revelation that something of his world of romance 
still remained, and he became a friar forthwith, His 
first year as a novice was nearly all that he had eve 
hoped for; the habit, the tonsure, the solemn cer. 
monial of the ordinary things of everyday life, the 
choral office chanted at extraordinary hours of day and 
night, and not least, the old-world priory nestling 
among the hills far away from the cities—all this went 
to create a fancy that it was the modern world which 
was unreal, and the past which was permanent. He 
had never enjoyed himself so much in his life before, 
Days passed by in content and tranquillity and he was 
satisfied to let them go on thus for ever. And when at 
the end of the year he took his vows, making profession 
of obedience in the hands of the prior after the old 
feudal manner and signing the deed of profession o 
the very high altar, he walked on air. 

But anyone with experience of religious life, or even 
of human nature, might know that this sort of thing 
could not last; there was bound to be a rude awakening 
for life is nowhere all romance. Thus after a year he 
was driven forth from this refuge and thrust among a 
noisy crowd of busy students. He suddenly found 
himself in an atmosphere of intellectual activity which 
tried him extremely. Early and late his days were 
now spent in philosophical studies for which his beaut. 
ful imagination was only a hindrance. Strange new 
ideas strove for a place in his thoughts and distracted 
his attention, with the result that his morning medita- 
tion was no longer the comfortable half-hour of fervour 
which he had found so pleasant. Soon the old glamour 
departed from his life in the ceaseless round of study, 
lectures, choral office, meals and sleep which kept him 
so unromantically busy and left him no time for day- 
dreams. So we find him sadly disappointed at the 
perishing of his dream-world, conscious that there was 
something lacking in his life which might lift the drab 
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things of daily life to a more romantic plane; and on 
this night he found it. He said that it was like the 
opening of an invisible door which admitted him to a 
new atmosphere, and it was the old atmosphere of 
romance in which he had delighted to wander. Nothing 
| was changed, but he saw all things differently. 


Suddenly, and for the first time in his conscious ex- 
perience, he became aware of the deep boom of sound 
that rolled among the dark rafters overhead as it rose 
from the sturdy young voices down below. It came 
to him now asa song in itself, apart from any meaning 
contained by the words of which it was composed. 
Indeed, up among the rafters the words could not be 
distinguished for the rolling and the echoing of the 
sound. It was majestic, like the surging of the sea 
heard by the poet— 

‘ That voice is round me like a burning sea.’ 


It was continuous, for there was an echo of sound up 
aloft which carried on the note even during the pauses 
of the office below. He could not help looking up as 
though to catch a glimpse of the invisible singers who 
were thus joining in the song, but all was shrouded in 
mysterious darkness. Letting fall his gaze he was 
startled by the contrast made by the white habits of his 
brethren on the opposite side of the choir. He sawa 
new significance now in these white-robed and hooded 
tanks which faced each other like armies drawn up for 
battle. It struck him that there was in reality an ele- 
ment of contest in this double choir, as the deep note 
of the voices rolled backwards and forwards from one 
side to the other. Each side seemed to be striving to 
outstrip the other in telling the praises of God; and 
then both would bow low in adoration while the doxo- 
logy was chanted. 

This surging of the sound from side to side was still 
ringing uppermost in his ears as they came to the 
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words, elevaverunt flumina vocem suam, elevaverun 
flumina fluctus suos—‘ the floods have lifted up ther 
voice, the floods have lifted up their waves.’ True, 
the sound of the chant was like the surging to and fn 
of the tide on the sea shore in which the psalmist haj 
heard the voice of the waters praising the Creator, 
With the thought of this there came to him the signif. 
cance of the canticle which they were about to sing, 
Benedicite omnia opera Domini Domino. Not men 
alone but all created things sing the praises of God, 
The whole of creation is one vast hymn of praise, the 
manifold works of God making up a splendid har- 
mony, music for the ear of God. Saint Francis found 
out the secret and expressed it in his canticle— 


Sir Brother Sun 
Who is our day, through whom Thou givest light: 
Beautiful is he, radiant with great splendour : 
Of Thee, Most High, he is a true revealer. 


But none has put it more finely than Clement of 
Alexandria. Speaking of the fable which makes the 
Thracian Orpheus tame the wildness of the beasts by 
the magic of his song, he says that there is another 
Singer better than Orpheus and a song more powerful 
than that of the Thracian—‘ the immortal measure of 
a new harmony, the new Levitical song,’ the new 
canticle which the psalmist bids us sing. This divine 
Singer with his immortal song, he says, has not merely 
tamed wild beasts but has made men out of beasts, 
and men have come to life again by the power of the 
strains of this song. Moreover, ‘it also composed the 
universe into a melodious order, tuning the discord o/ 
the elements in a harmonious arrangement so that the 
whole world might become a harmony... . This is 
that immortal song which is the stay of the universe 
and the harmony of all things, reaching from the 
centre to the circumference and from the extremities 
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to the inner part; it has harmonised everything, not 
according to the Thracian’s music which is like to that 
invented by Jubal, but according to the paternal coun- 
sel of God which fired the zeal of David. And He who 
1s born of David and yet was before Him, the Word 
of God, despising the lyre and the harp which are but 
lifeless instruments, and having by the Holy Spirit 
tuned the universe and especially man—who com- 
posed of body and spirit is a universe in miniature— 
makes melody to God on this instrument of many 
notes. And with this instrument—I mean man—He 
sings harmoniously : ‘ For (says He) thou art my harp, 
and flute, and temple.”* 

Even now they were singing the last psalm of 
Lauds, the new song of which Saint Clement spoke. 
Cantate Domino canticum novum. They were indeed 
singing unto the Lord a new song in that it was re- 
newed every day, but at the same time a song so hoary 
with age that to find its first singer one would have to 
go far back into the distant ages of the past. How 
many centuries had passed since the old walls of Solo- 
mon’s temple had first resounded with its melody while 
it was sung by the singing-men and singing-maidens 
in their choirs! And when the temple fell and the 
voice of the song was silenced in its courts, then the 
early Christians took up the refrain and the sombre 
tunnels of the catacombs echoed and re-echoed to 
these words which he now chanted. If he wanted an 
example of devotion to the office of the Church, what 
could he find better than that of these early followers 
of Christ whom the pagan satirist Lucian ridiculed be- 
cause they spent whole nights in singing hymns! 
When persecution ceased and the enjoyments of peace 
led to a relaxation of this primitive fervour, the world 
was made witness of the marvels of the Thebaid where 
the Book of Psalms provided the daily prayer and 


‘ Cohortatio ad Graecos, chap. 1. 
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food for the meditation of the solitaries. When he 
heard them chanting the psalms amid the silent 
wastes, Palladius the Galatian thought himself 4. 
ready in heaven. ‘At the ninth hour,’ he says, ‘ one 
can stand and hear the strains of psalmody rising fron 
each dwelling and believe himself to be high above the 
world in Paradise.’ 

The Thebaid did its work and passed away ; but the 
song of praise went on, losing nothing of its sweet- 
ness. Augustine, with the recollection of the chant of 
the church at Milan still fresh in his memory, calls 
out : ‘ Thy hymns and songs, O my God, and the sweet 
chant of Thy church stirred and penetrated my being. 
These voices streamed into my ears and caused truth 
to flow into my heart, and from its springs the emo- 
tions welled up, finally the tears flowed, and I rejoiced 
in them.’ 

With the spread of monasticism the volume ¢ 
sacred song grew apace. The choirs of Benedict's 
sons took up the ever-swelling note and the divire 
melody echoed in every corner of Europe. The 
came Dominic and he began to sing with all his charac 
teristic enthusiasm. ‘Sing up, my brothers!’ he woull 
call out to them across the choir. During the seven 
centuries that had elapsed since then his sons had 
never ceased to sing that song. There was inspiration 
in the thought that during all this time not a night had 
passed but these psalms of Matins had been chanted 
by some of his sons in some part of the world. The 
new song begun by Dominic had become an unendin 
song. The dreamer thought of the unbroken line d 
brethren which reached back from himself to hi 
Father, and instinctively he turned his eyes to the 
reredos on which the saints of the Order stood groupei 
around the cross. He now stood, as it were, in the 
place that they had once occupied during their mort? 
life. Would he ever stand where they stood nov, 
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Romance in Religion 


continuing the chant of praise which they had begun 
in earthly choirs? 

His eyes fell to the altar below, shrouded in mys- 
tery except for two lights like two eyes gazing at him. 
These lights were like living things, always flickering, 
rising and falling, every movement reflected a hun- 
dred times in the sheen of ornaments of the altar. This 
silent and ceaseless activity was finely symbolical of 
the spring of divine activity contained within the 
tabernacle. There was the bond of union which joined 
those now singing in the choir with the saints on the 
reredos who were singing in another choir. 

But now the office had come to an end, and the 
echoes of the last cry of Deo Gratias were reverberat- 
ing among the rafters, as though loth to give place at 
last to silence. 


FRATER QUIDAM. 





ON TWO SIDES OF THE WORLD 


f began in the Clos-Poulet, it may be said to have 

ended in the Pacific—and yet I think that its true 
ending is at home where long ago it began; for it is 
written in grey, the colour of Brittany skies, the colour 
of tears—there is no heat or brilliance in it as of 
southern seas. Surely here or there, this is a breton 
tale, strayed but returning home at last; so that the 
record of it has to be pieced together, as it were, on two 
sides of the world. 

It is not difficult to picture the beginning, though 
Clémentine will tell little of that. But there was a 
day some fifty odd years ago when there lay in the bay 
of St. Malo a little ship straining at her cables and 
shaking out her sails to catch the wind; a ship home: 
built and home-manned, launched in the harbour yon- 
der and christened, like so many of her crew, by the 
curé from the grey cathedral that lifts its single spire 
above the close-walled little city. It is easy to picture 
her, to know her very make and shape and rig; for year 
by year her sister goélettes are still built and equipped 
and sent out from St. Malo to the Iceland and New- 
foundland fishings. Year by year in the first days of 
spring they steal out into the bay from the harbour 
where they have lain during the winter; year by year 
they pass out, unchanging, familiar, with the same 
lines of paint fresh on graceful sides, the same gilding 
at the bow, the same well-remembered Marie-/oseph, 
it may be, or the Sainte-Anne, or the Etoile-de-Mer. 
And yet, after all, it is only an illusion, a trick of paint 
and rig and building, a perpetuated name; for year by 
year there are many changes, and of all those that go 
out there are many that never return home. 

The ship that sailed from the bay some fifty years 
ago—Clémentine’s ship—was one of these; she came 
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On Two Sides of the World 


back no more to those who watched for her so long. 
In the course of time—it may have been years—there 
came a rumour of her brought on the winds from the 
south ; a ghost, as it were, that found its way home to 
be laid to rest. And after that, she was forgotten; I 
cannot discover her name—perhaps it has faded even 
from Clémentine’s mind; I do not know how, or why, 
she drifted to her fate in the South Pacific. I only 
know that as she drew out of the bay of St. Malo she 
carried with her in her crew Clémentine’s man, Janik, 
and his devoted black dog; and that as she stood with 
acluster of women waiting on the breakwater to see her 
pass (as other women do to-day) she joined as well as 
she could for tears in the old hymn that her crew sang 
as they looked their last on home—the hymn that be- 
longs to the men who go out into the deep waters— 


Ave maris stella, 
Dei mater alma; 
Atque semper virgo, 
Feliz caeli porta.... 


And so she set sail into the west and returned no 
more : some would say, therefore, that here is the end 
of the story of Janik and his black dog who went away, 
and of Clémentine who stayed behind ; but they would 
be wrong—for it is only the beginning, and the second 
chapter is written on the other side of the world. 


I confess there is a blank—I confess that even the 
little that is known is both misty and uncertain, with 
small evidence to prove what is truth, and what is only 
rumour. Certainly there are none now who can tell 
what precisely happened, nor how it came that some- 
where in the South Pacific, in the season of storms, 
when the winds were let loose and were fighting like 
devils incarnate, there was a small ship tossed at the 
mercy of the waves and in sore distress. She was 
drifting on to a lee-shore, fringed with reefs and 
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sucked by a thousand currents; there were inlets fz 
too narrow for her to find an entrance, bays that with 
every effort she could not reach. There was inevitable 
disaster ; one more wreck in those wreck-strewn waters, 
She went down with her crew—so much is known fron 
the wreckage that was washed ashore; I imagine thet 
her name was discovered—assuredly her home port. 
And it is said that the only two creatures that reached 
the shore alive were a man and a black dog, uncon. 
scious, helpless, barely on the hither side of death. 
But the natives who found them carried the two to 
their huts, tended them impartially, and nursed them 
back into as much of life as was left to either. 

This may seem a simple thing, needing little com 
ment; but in fact it is so strange that I have sought 
for, and found, no explanation. For the land 
which they had been cast was one of the lesser Mar. 
quesas—an island of dreadful reputation; few stran 
gers had ever been allowed to reach its shores alive 
—and fewer still had lived to tell of it. Yet these 
same people preserved, cared for, seem to have 
adopted and cherished, the half-dead sailor and his 

: What sense of pity and protection 
can have been aroused in them? ... . I cannot imagine. 
How long it lasted cannot now be guessed; the Mar- 
quesans had few precise words for the passage of time 
—a waving hand, a lingering inflection of voice, sug: 
gested that it may have been long. Rumour—when tt 
came home at last—only said that he never spoke, that 
he was helpless, perhaps paralysed; and that in the 
end, when his dog died (the only thing that he seemed 
to recognise and turn to)—he died too. There is so 
little that is known, perhaps there is very little to know: 
only that a goélette from St. Malo was wrecked in 
those waters; that a man and his dog were saved to 
linger on in a living death; and that they had been 
treated with tenderness, remembered with a strange 
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On Two Sides of the World 


sort of reverence, by a people known to be cannibal. 
So the story found its way slowly among such as 
traficked in those far waters, and in the end came home 
to the little Brittany port from whence the goélette had 
sailed. In the end, but not, I think, for many years. 

And at home in the corner of France that Janik had 
left so long ago, there was—there is still—Clémentine. 
More than fifty years back she had stood on the break- 
water with the other women to wave to her man as his 
ship sailed out of the bay, and had tried, like the rest, 
to sing the Ave Maris stella; and ever since it had 
been flavoured for her with the taste of tears. And year 
by year in the autumn, the season of home-coming, 
she had gone there again, to watch and wait—and to 
pray. But there is not much time for grieving in such 
a life as hers. 


La vie, c’est l'agonie— 
Le trépas, c’ est la joie! 


—say the bretons ; but while one is alive one must eat, 
and therefore one must work. And working year in 
and year out, in the struggle to keep this side of actual 
hunger, she has grown old and bent and wrinkled ; she 
has fought a hard fight for bare life and is no more 
than one among the — shrewd, money-loving, 
not too honest, quarrelsome and pious old gossips that 
crowd round every /avoir in Brittany. There is no 
beauty about her—even of age; she is in no way parti- 
cularly interesting or, picturesque. But she has still 
her memories ; and hidden away from curious eyes, her 
romance. For night after night in her little one- 
roomed hut she lies quaking and sleepless till dawn 
hehind her bed-curtains, with the door set ajar on the 
darkness and cold of the night without ; her least terror, 
the robbers who prowl the streets and who, she assures 
us, will certainly some day murder her; her greatest, 
those innumerable groping souls—I do not know how 
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else to describe them—that make darkness to th 
breton a pulsing horror. 


The night is black, and the wind 

Sings about the key-holes; 

The night is full of fingers that come and go— 
And of feet that tread without sound— 

And of voices sighing on the thresholds; 

A blackness within the blackness are the dead, 
Dumb and shapeless .... 


So says that wonderful, terrible Song of the Dead 
that not long ago was still sung on the Eve of Al 
Souls, and so, in their hearts, they believe it to be 
still, We cannot conceive the dreadfulness of thet 
open door to the old woman lying defenceless behind 
the bed curtains. But she says that some day—{after 
fifty years!}—some day Janik may come home, ané 
he must not find her door shut against him. Som: 
day—she says, trembling but almost fiercely deter. 
mined, Janik may come home. . 


And so all night the wind and the darkness creep 
in at the open door, and set the little boat hanging 
below the Crucifix in the corner swinging and dipping 
as if, like the lost goélette of fifty years ago, it lifted 
with the heaving of the sea. 


M. C. BA.LFour. 
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THE WORST OF A SYSTEM... . 


N a quite common and considered estimation, it is 
I at once the strength and weakness of a scientific 
philosophy in general and of the Scholastic in parti- 
cular to be considered abstract, universal, and neces- 
sary. Avsettled and valuable mood of the intellectual 
is satisfied when the mind is imagined as living its 
proper life in the timeless world of essences, forced 
only by the needs of its present state to shifting and 
momentary accommodations with a welter of contin- 
gent concrete individual things. But our deepest de- 
sire is to know the real, and the whole real. Now the 
real, if it is anything, is concrete, while for us the con- 
crete is unique, inexpressible, and fugitive; antitheti- 
cal to a scientific philosophy. Hence the feeling that 
the cost of a system is the sacrifice of the real. 

While the structure of Thomism, as it appears in 
the text-books or even from a superficial reading of St. 
Thomas, cannot fail to strike the imagination with the 
vastness of its conception, the coherence of its parts, 
and the impregnability of its logic, there is to some a 
haunting air of unreality about it, which is none the 
less felt because well-nigh incapable of formulation in 
the face of such an impressive, or what I might even 
call crushing, perfection. But the rigid ruler of an 
abstract science, although it be our only test of truth, 
does not nevertheless provide our only contact with it, 
and at the risk of the ready-made retort which can be 
delivered almost automatically by the mere system, 
our dissatisfaction must be examined and valued by 
right of its universality and sincerity; our desire for 
the concrete; our uneasy feeling that the majestic 
system extending to the whole universe misses some- 
how the elusive and humble particular, and while ad- 
mirably calculated to frame the necessary rules of 
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things, is yet too wide in its sweep and too impersond 
in its view for the dear realities of the moment. Fy 
as the Philosopher says in the Ninth Book of Ethics,; 
universal rule cannot be granted to such things becaus 
of their variety. And Lord George Sackville wa 
properly disgraced for not throwing the weight of his 
cavalry into the battle of Minden, although his mil. 
tary science was not at fault if we are to believe his 
apologist. ‘ Suppose,’ he writes in the Refutation of 
the Letter to an Honble. Brigadier-General, ‘the 
French horse had cut their way thro’ our infantry ; wa 
not Lord George’s method of leading on the Exglish 
cavalry in a line, and unblown, the properest? Ce: 
tainly. (We are never to judge from events, but fron 
the invariable propriety of things.’ 

There appears to be a state of mind peculiarly Eng 
lish, to which ‘ Latin logic’ represents a by no mean 
unmixed blessing. The love of games, the interest in 
hobbies, the toleration of eccentricity, the sense ¢ 
humour, the lyrical note in poetry, the preoccupatia 
of our philosophers with affairs of state, the spirit ¢ 
compromise, these are all manifestations of that Eng 
lish passion for the present which, when it stretches 
into the realm of philosophy, so easily slips into nom- 
inalism, empiricism, and pragmatism, and which even 
in its Platonism is curiously sensitive to the claims of 
the contingent. ‘The ancient race of scholars wh 
read Plato with their feet in the fender.’ Pick up: 
book by an English philosopher and notice the relative 
wealth of metaphor, of anecdote, of local colour. Re 
member the long line of English statesmen-philose 
phers, from Alcuin, Lanfranc, Anselm, John of Salis 
bury, Grosseteste, Kilwardby, through More, Bacon, 
Herbert, Hobbes, Locke, Bolingbroke, Stuart Mill 
down to Haldane and Balfour in our day. And Roge 
Bacon expresses the mind of his countrymen wit! 
characteristic pungency : ‘One individual is better than 
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all the universals in the world, and this we know by 
the experience of things; and for theological reasons 
as well, for God did not make the world for Man, but 
for men: raw thinkers simply adore abstractions; flat- 
ness of mind inclines to something flat like a universal, 
rather than to a thing chock-full of being like a singu- 
lar.’ Elia, too, finds weakness in the universal, for 
speaking of a harmless sort of character he says, ‘None 
thinks of offering violence or injustice to him—you 
would as soon “‘ strike an abstract idea.’’ ’ 
Acclimation to such surroundings seems to demand 
of Thomism the capacity to thrive without many of the 
accustomed wrappings of the schools, and, without 
diminishing the strength of its frame, indulge itself 
more in the depth and variety of the concrete, which, 
after all, is something more than canon-fodder. A 
philosophy, then, addressed to the English mind must 
contain much that is pretermetaphysical—in the Aris- 
totelean sense. We are supposed to lack the generalis- 
ing faculty, and plume ourselves, if anything, on a 
lack of logic, a pretension which at first sight might 
seem to exclude us from the world of philosophy, ex- 
cept in Sam Weller’s sense. ‘‘* You are a philoso- 
pher, Sam,’’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘‘ It runs in the 
family, I b’lieve, sir,’’ replied Mr. Weller. ‘* My 
father’s wery much in that line, now. She flies in a. 
passion, and breaks his pipe: he steps out, and gets 
another. Then she screams wery loud, and falls into 
’sterics : and he smokes wery comfortably till she 
comes to agin. That’s philosophy, sir, ain’t it?’’’ 
Probably, however, our attitude is not due to any real 
hatred of thought, or to a real anti-intellectualism, but 
to a dislike for the tyranny of the abstract, for an in- 
human logic, for that which Bradley has so well called 
“the abstract dance of bloodless categories’ ; a dislike, 
nevertheless, which has its dangers, for it often leads 
us to a vagueness of expression and a dissolving senti- 
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mentalism. But it is an attitude, on the whole, credit. 
able to our sense of reality; a recognition, in short, 
of the primary value of the concrete. ‘ Our great and 
splendid neighbour across the Channel,’ writes Ber. 
nard Bosanquet, ‘ believes itself to be endowed witha 
logical genius, and we believe ourselves to believe it 
also, and with a significantly proud self-depreciation 
we say of ourselves by contrast that we are not a logi- 
cal nation, that we do not love logic . . . . So that it 
seemed to me “‘ like a sober man among drunkards” 
when Dr. McTaggart with his indomitable courage de- 
clared that ‘‘ no man ever went about to destroy logit, 
but in the end logic broke him.’? What we English. 
men believe in, then, I hold, after all, is logic—con- 
plete, concrete, and solid inference—and it is this 
which we sometimes contrast with the ‘‘ merely-logi- 


cal,’’ or the ‘‘ purely logical contradiction.’’ We feel 
the full nauseousness of modern superficial sentiment 


on this point when we read in a clever article that ‘‘ men 
are busied to-day in lifting the jewel of vision out of 
the mire of logic.”’ ’ 

Let this preoccupation with the complete, concrete, 
and solid be some explanation of our aversion from 
system-making and systems; it is not precisely a spirit 
of utilitarianism, but a keen sense of fact, of immedi- 
ate reality; a concrete outlook rather than a pragmati- 
cal one. Manchester was never England. And it is 
this frame of mind that stands between the English- 
man and Thomism, and, for that matter, between him 
and modern Latin Catholicism, or any system of life 
and thought. The 7imes newspaper, in a leading 
article on the centenary of Catholic Emancipation, 
could state : ‘ As in the case of Gothic architecture, the 
imaginative and non-rational (which is not the same a: 
irrational) aspects of Catholicism have in the last hun- 
dred years won an admiration here which its theolo- 
gical and political aspects have failed to arouse. This 
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The Worst of @ System 


is perhaps but another manner of saying that it is the 
poetry of Catholicism that has made its way where its 
creed has not. That is doubtless not the triumph that 
Roman Catholics desiderate; but it is a point where 
those who are not of their household may venture to 
join in their present gratulations.’ Tuimesy, but true. 

There is a settled suspicion among us that a system 
isa piece of make-believe ; a construction often useful, 
and sometimes admirable, but not so real as a child- 
ren’s party. And so Scholasticism might be taken as 
ahobby or recreation and studied like Etruscan pot- 
tery or entomology, but as for evoking a whole-hearted 
conviction, why that is something to be appreciated 
historically in men of a cruder and less fastidious age. 
For us it seems a game of counters, with the added 
interest and excitement that the pieces are the prob- 
lems of human life. Yet perhaps, too, there lives a 
hope, undefeated by the constant conclusion in stale- 
mate. Anyhow, whatever its value, the atmosphere in 
this country of jealous regard for the personal and par- 
ticular is not favourable to the reception of Thomism. 
‘British philosophers,’ writes Professor Muirhead, 
‘for good or ill have inherited a profound distrust of 
philosophical ‘‘systems.’’ Mr. Bradley’—an Hegelian 
notice, but then, even Hegelianism when it came to 
England was changed into something almost gracious 
and human—‘ was only expressing the spirit of his time 
and country when he wrote in the Preface to the Prin- 
ciples of Logic: We want no system-making or sys- 
tems, home grown or imported.’ 

A neat distinction from a practised Scholastic was 
once countered in a tone of exasperated admiration 
with ‘ Why, man, you’ve a mind like a cash register.’ 
Hardly a reply, but understandable. The system, 
then, is not regarded as something real and vital which 
the mind desires to take to itself and live. Despised 
sometimes, as by Norrie in Gallions Reach: ‘ Leave 
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metaphysics to the senile, who take to thin joys becaus 
they can’t have babies.’ Or, what is almost as bad, te. 
garded as a piece of architecture, an object of detached 
admiration. There is a quiet and mischievous humouw 
in Professor Schillex’s patronising kindliness: 
‘Humanism will regard the efforts of metaphysicians 
with tolerance and interest, and will not deny then 
at least aesthetic value, where their constructions show 
artistic merit.’ Nor is it scarcely less tolerable fora 
real Thomist when his system is welcomed as a useful 
regimentation of concepts, better only by the dignity 
and importance of its subject matter than Pelmanisn, 
from which it differs only in degree. 


Tuomas GixBy, O.P. 





OCHOZIAS: A DREAM 


‘And Ochosias fell through the lattices of his upper chamber 
in Samaria’ (IV Kings I, 2). 


NE day, it is my dream, I too shall fall 
Clean through the lattices of that old self 
Which dotes so much on human praise and pelf, 
And then at last look up, deaf to the call 
Of that same self which did so long enthrall 
My pilgrim spirit, and gay as any elf, 
I shall have done with such dull earthen delf, 
Finding the living gold with Heaven’s wide hall, 


Through which to sport and wander for all time, 
Free as the rushing wind that round me sings, 
Able at last to spread my freedom’s wings, 

Flashing like light to penetrate and climb 
Each magic glen and mountain, and with kings 

Of poesy and song to match my rhyme. 


Then shall I mount the heavens and be free 
To ‘ sit in heavenly places’ with the saints, 
Feasting my soul on all that fancy paints, 
All I did ever long to hear and see. 
O, what a world of wonders that will be! 
With very joy my trembling spirit faints, 
Haunted no more by that which soils and taints 
And robs me now of what God meant for me. 


But there’s a thought dearer to me; this earth, 
This crippled, wandering, human earth I love, 
How will it look to me upon that day? 
No more I’ Il question its celestial birth, 
But see it as God sees it from above, 
A golden planet glittering on its way. 


RomvuaLp ALEXANDER, O.S.B. 
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FAME 


ONG ago a friend told me how to achieve fame 
L ‘Sit still and do nothing!’ he directed. Just 
read a few of the right books, see a few of the best 
pictures, and go to a very few of the outstanding plays. 
And say very very little about them. You will, of 
course, cultivate a slight acquaintance with an occa- 
sional celebrity.’ 

‘What then?’ I asked. ‘That’s not fame.’ 

“No, no. It’s the road to fame. People notice 
you. They wonder what you do. They can find out 
nothing about you. So they make you famous.’ 

“Oh, do talk sense!’ I begged him, for I was an 
ardent young man ablaze with literary zeal, and per- 
fectly well aware that I only needed Recognition to 
achieve a durable fame—I had everything else. 

My friend sighed, and continued, with infinite 
patience : 

‘Society is less tolerant of a nonentity than Nature 
of a vacuum. Society, therefore, finding someone 
constantly in its midst of whom nothing can be told, 
but whose tastes and judgment are exquisite, realises 
that you are an Artist, and must be a Creator. Pre- 
sently, one busy Collector after another will seek your 
acquaintance, and murmur hopefully, ‘ Such a marvel- 
lous picture in the - ee Gallery! So you do 
agree that line is merely... .’ or, perhaps, ‘When are 
we to have another sonnet?’ or, even, ‘ It’s too bad of 
you, you know! Wo one could adequately interpret 
that part!’ 

I was hurt. I wanted nothing spurious. I looked 
for honour as due recognition for my work, a birth- 
right. And I was zealous—so I went on writing. 

I wrote a lot of things—essays, stories, books and 
poems—and I cherished them no less when they re- 
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turned from their circular tours than I did when they 
set out, immaculate. Perhaps I took refuge in cyni- 
cism now and then, but I never lost faith. My friends 
constantly stimulated me; they all knew I wrote (they 
had heard most of the things read) and they never had 
faith, and their cynicism increased; I was determined 
to shame them. 

At last I wrote an article, and beamed upon it, and 
said nothing to my friends, and sent it to Punch with 
astamped, addressed envelope. 

In a day or two I received the envelope again. I 
opened it stoically. My article should be reverently 
placed on my bookshelves in its appropriate folio. I 
withdrew it from its envelope. /¢ had changed its 
jorm. It was no longer in my own peculiar handwrit- 
ing. It was a Printer’s Proof! 

I dared not presume to correct it. I returned it at 
once as it was. I only took the precaution to inquire 
discreetly if the Editor of Punch were accustomed to 
play practical jokes on aspiring contributors. But no: 
next week Punch arrived, and there was my article! I 
can show it to you now. 

I happened to remark to my friends that that parti- 
cular number was of particular interest to me, and, 
under pressure, modestly explained why. They didn’t 
believeme. I happened to leave the printed slip lying 
onmy desk, They believed that. 

I confess I regretted the anonymity. But there it 
was. I was on the ladder at last. 

I brought out all my portfolios. I condensed novels 
to two thousand words, and epics to sonnets. I had 
the whole lot re-typed, and sent batch after batch to 
the Editor of Puma. He courteously returned batch 
after batch to me with printed slips that differed only 
slightly from the one I kept. (I have often wondered 
if he regretted his generous impulse on first hearing 
from me.) 
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But I maintained a discreet silence in this matter, in 
conversation, and spoke about other people’s output 
rather than my own. 

My friends treated me with more respect. They 
realised unplumbed depths in me; for instance, they 
had not looked on me before as afunny man. Then, 
one day, as I was waiting for a local *bus, I overheard 
two ladies talking together. One said to the other, 
‘ There’s Mr. . He writes for Punch, you know,’ 
and they looked at me with reverence. 

I blushed. Iwaselated. Iwas contrite. Oh, 
blessed anonymity! Oh, comforting hypocrisy! 
Others, too, heard of my success ; it was noised abroad; 
and I am no longer a nonentity in local Society. 
Strangers whom | meet now are warned first: ‘ Mr. 

writes for Punch, you know,’ and they murmur 
to me enchantingly, ‘So glad .. . . I always want to 
thank you when I read your articles. Such a tonic!’ 


or else, ‘ Can’t think how you do it, y’ know, week after 
week.’ 

And all my cynicism has gone; now, as I turn the 
pages of Punch on Wednesdays, I read without envy, 
without criticism, for I read the work other men have 
done to bring me Fame. 


Rona_p RICHINGs. 





NAZARETH 


Y one enchanted boyhood 
In Nazareth on the hill 
The light of childhood lingers 
About its roadways still. 


There in the narrow woodyard 
Beside the upland track, 

A boy, he laughed and laboured 
With sunburnt hands and back. 


He watched the twin-yoked oxen 
With heavy steps and slow 

Ploughing the stony hillsides 
In summers long ago. 


Came there an end to laughter 
O Christ, when thou wert young, 
When all the dreams were over 
And all the songs were sung? 


The road went steeply southward 
That led from Galilee— 

O Nazareth, Christ-forgetting, 
Still Christ remembered thee. 


A land of high horizons 
In springs and summers gone— 
The eyes of Christ remembered 
What long they looked upon. 


The cold well-water springing, 
The sun-scorched village street-— 

The heart of Christ in exile 
Remembered these were sweet. 
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And still beyond our seeing, 
Our human life and death, 

The Heart of hearts remembers 
The place of Nazareth. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 


THE PARTING OF FRIENDS 


OT now the time, not now, nor this the piace 
For love’s unbroken, restful interchange, 
Not now nor here, for love’s encircling range 
Demands a richer earth, a nobler space 
In which to unfold his grandeur’s dazzling grace, 
Than this world’s meagre soil, ‘ a moated grange,’ 
So narrowing, and so often cold and strange 
To that expectant heart and wistful face. 


But this the place and now the appointed time 
To dig the great foundation broad and deep 
On which the leisur’d ages, soon to be, 
Shall rear those glittering temple walls that climb 
Up to the skies of God, a home to keep 
Love’s toys and treasures for Eternity. 


RoMUALD ALEXANDER, O.S.B. 
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BARON VON HUGEL ON THE PETRINE 
CLAIMS 


OWARDS the end of June appeared a little work 

'T catitied Some Notes on the Petrine Claims by 
| Friedrich von Higel. An intimate friend of von 
Hiigel’s was, apparently, thinking of becoming a 
Catholic, and had received from a High Anglican a 
letter containing ‘a reasoned attack on the Roman 
position.” Von Hiigel set down these notes in answer 
to this attack. Though written in 1893, they had not 
hitherto been published. A warm welcome has been 
given to the book in the Catholic press. In the July 
Month Fr. Vassall-Phillips, in the course of a long 
notice, writes: ‘ The publication of such an answer 
from such a pen, coming, after so many years, from 
_ beyond the tomb, constitutes an event of outstanding 
religious importance.’ A reviewer in the July BLAcK- 
FRIARS expresses himself thus : ‘ Friedrich von Hagel 
the resolute thinker, is in every line of this precious 
little book .. . . It is to be hoped that in the circles 
where Friedrich von Hiigel is honoured almost as a 
prophet this little masterpiece of the prophet may 
direct tired eyes and feet towards the consolations of 
the Rock.’ And a review in the latest issue of the 
Tablet (July 26th) tells us that these Notes ‘ should dis- 
pel the baseless notion that Baron Friedrich was a 
somewhat stinting Papist and that he yielded to the 
Petrine Claims with less than a very good grace ’; to 
this review attention is drawn in the front-page 
Notanda thus: ‘ Baron Friedrich von Hiigel ‘‘ being 
dead yet speaketh ’’ as a champion of the Holy See.’ 
I confess that it seems to me somewhat naive to 
found such absolute judgments about von Hiigel on 
these Notes written in 1893. I do not think that any- 
one who was well acquainted with von Hiigel’s works 
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and was anxious not to give a false impression of his 
mind about the true Church, would express himself 3 
these reviewers have expressed themselves. Ther 
are other and much later works that have to be taken 
into account. ‘ Being dead he yet speaketh’ othe 
things surely incompatible with Catholic teaching. 


These Notes were written in 1893. It was not till 
some years later that the Eschatologists began to exer. 
cise such domination in the exegesis of the Gospels, 
Some even in the Church succumbed to it, Loisy and 
Tyrrell among others. It is certain that under the 
influence of the same movement von Hiigel too came 
to take up a position which, if true, would deprive 
the great Petrine texts of most of the force which the 
Vatican Council attributes to them. This can be 
shown only by giving one or two rather long quote. 
tions. 


In 1904 he wrote as follows : 


As historians, we now know that the institution of the 
Church is far less directly and completely attributable to 
Our Lord than used to be believed, . . . Historical criticism 
has ended by clearly establishing how that Church organri- 
sation and Officialism, in all but the very rudimentary, 
Synoptic-Gospel form of their original operation—a form 
so akin to the Franciscan brotherhood during the Pover. 
ello’s lifetime—is not the direct and deliberate creation of 
Our Blessed Lord Himself. But for the two exceptions 
confirmatory of the rule, His denunciation of the official 
abuses, and His modest organisation of the little preaching 
and curing fraternity of His Apostles, all competent 
scholars are coming to see how entirely He kept and 
lived and died, as far as in Him lay, within the pale, « 
member of the Jewish Church—and this if only because, 
whatever be the reason, He spoke and acted according to 
the current belief that this Church, indeed all earthly ar- 
rangements, would soon end at his Proximate Second 
Coming. Now this conclusion necessarily involves the 
recognition that all and every officialism beyond that 
simple brotherhood, so simply trained, organised and sent 
out by Him, can but go back germinally and not formally 
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and materially to Him, somewhat as the visible universe 
itself was germinally created by God in the beginning, 
and not in the state or form in which we now see it. .. We 
require the Church as much as ever; it is as venerable 
and sacred as ever; but, as to the form in which we now 
have it, it is mostly of divine institution in the sense in 
which the family and human society are—God’s work, 
under the immense impulsion given to humanity by Christ 
Our Lord’s teachings, life, death and glorified existence— 
a work built up in and through and for the abiding neces- 
sities, aspirations and helps of men.. . 

And lastly, this same historical criticism is demon- 
strating, with apparent ruthlessness, the limited and non- 
infallible character of Our Lord’s recorded manifestation 
of human knowledge; His adoption of all the scientific, 
literary, critical assumptions, picturings and beliefs of 
His own age and country—even inclusive of such an ap- 
parently spiritual belief as that in the proximity of His 
Second Coming. 


In an address delivered in 1919 on ‘ The Apocalyp- 
' tic Element in the Teaching of Jesus’ he said : 
The institution remains small in Jesus’s lifetime, not 


. the because Jesus objects to a large institution, a Church, or 
a 9 because this small institution is, in any essential point, 
ticism different from the Church. The institution remains small 
rgank & simply and solely because of the Proximate Expectation ; 
— and with the fading away of the proximity, the Preaching 
"wt Band automatically becomes the Church.? 

ae af If he is to be judged by an address on ‘ Institutional 


ptions J Christianity,’ delivered in 1918, he appears to have 
— held that the two great Petrine texts, Matthew xvi, 18 
ching & and 19, and Luke xxii, 31, 32, were not really Our 
detent Lord’ ; : 

ord’s own utterances, but were expressions Of a later 


: and 

ale, ; | development : 

ause, Finally the Synoptic Gospels, in their apparently later 
ng to constituents, sum up for us majestically these develop- 
y ar- ments. [He then refers to the two texts in question. ] 
econd ‘God so ioved the world,’ this great passage may appeal 
= he to us more than ‘ Thou art Peter’; yet only both, and not 
that 

) eoat ‘Essays and Addresses. Second Series (1926), pp. 11, 18-20. 
mally "Essays and Addresses. First Series (1921), p. 129. 
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one only can, for a large and logical outlook, represent the 
genius of Christianity, comparatively late as may be bot 
these articulations of it.* 


It is difficult to see what other view von Hiigel couli 
have taken of these texts, refusing, as he apparentl; 
did, to Our Lord that knowledge of the future which 
they would pre-suppose in Him if they were really 
utterances of His. I am not denying that von Hiigel 
was ‘a champion of the Holy See.’ But I think that 
before acclaiming him so enthusiastically it is as well 
to know how he championed it. 


It seems to me that von Hiigel’s mind on the true 
Church is fairly given in several passages of the 
Memoir which Mr. Bernard Holland prefixed to 
Selected Letters 1896-1924. 1 will quote two of these 
passages : 


Thus what Friedrich von Higel stood for, all his life, 
was Catholicism, Roman Catholicism, as the best and 
highest development of the Christian religion in history, 
but wider and more free in its range than now, tolerant in 
seeing good in all that is sincerely religious outside itself, 
both in the past and in the present, not afraid of scientific 
ascertainment of facts in any direction (p. 38). 

He did not actively desire to make converts from Church 
to Church, or to disturb those whom he found peacefully 
and contentedly grazing in their native pastures, and find- 
ing there all that they need, though he believed that the 
Catholic and Roman Church was richest in spiritual pos- 
sessions and potentialities, the most complete and the 
most abiding (p. 40). 

Alongside of these passages should be set some 
words which von Hiigel himself wrote to Tyrrell in 
October, 1905: 

All things point . . .. to the wisest, truest, at bottom 
most costing, course being, nowadays, for us all (short of 
the clearest call of conscience not only away from this or 


that, but to some definite other religious, positive, posi- 
tion), to stick to the Church in which we find ourselves; 


‘Ibid, pp. 262, 263. 
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and this, especially, when that Church happens—whatever 
may be its excesses and disfigurements—to represent, 
alone in that degree and clearness, certain fundamentally 
important elements of religion (p. 134). 
I can only ask : Could such passages as the first two 
be written of, could such a passage ‘as the third be 
' written by, one who did full justice to the uniqueness 
' of the Church of Rome? According to Catholic doc- 
| trine Jesus Christ, having full knowledge of the 
future, founded a Church which He meant to be one, 
and of this one and only true Church the Roman Pon- 
tiff is the head. I confess I do not find it easy to re- 
concile some of von Hiigel’s opinions with this doc- 
trine, 

Again I am not denying that von Hiigel was, to use 
his own phrase, ‘ a convinced Roman Catholic.’ It is 
| quite certain that he was. But it does not follow that 
"it is advisable to approve, without discrimination, all 
_ that he wrote in support of his conviction. The 7ad- 

let reviewer thinks that ‘ the Notes should dispel the 
' baseless notion that Baron Friedrich was a somewhat 
' stinting Papist.’ How Notes written in 1893 can be 
» supposed to answer so absolutely for the thirty years 
of the Baron’s life that still remained it is difficult to 
understand. Von Hiigel was, in a certain sense, a 
somewhat stinting Papist. He stinted in the matter 
_ of Our Lord’s knowledge and of the Petrine texts. 

Von Hiigel was a profound thinker and a saintly 
man, and it would be a far pleasanter task to draw 
attention to what was best in him. But there is a time 
to praise and a time to criticise. As Mr. Bernard Hol- 
land says in his Memoir (p. 31), von Hiigel was re- 
garded with suspicion at Rome. And who will deny 
that he had given cause for it? 


Luke WALKER, O.P. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


De MatrRimontt SACRAMENTO TRACTATUS PASTORALIS. By P. C. 
M. Salmon, O.P. (La Pensée Catholique, Liége, 1930; 
pp. 156.) 

The aim of this book is to provide parish priests, confessors, 
and students of pastoral theology with a practical manual on 
the Sacrament of Matrimony, and so complete the most excel- 
lent ‘ Quaestiones Pastorales’ concerning Baptism and Pen. 
ance, already published by Father Merkelbach, O.P. The 
matter, which is mainly positive, is clearly set forth, in a style 
which is at once easy and pleasing. The treatment is largely 
canonical, though the more important theological questions are 
not omitted. In departing from the sequence suggested by 
the Legislator, the author has followed the trend of contem- 
porary writers, which in our opinion is calculated to teach 
students to rely on manuals rather than on the Codex. 

Judging from the law itself, there seems little justification 
for supposing that espousals may be contracted by proxy (p. 
33). Such can only be maintained by recourse to an extensive 
interpretation which is not permissible. It seems, too, very 
doubtful, whether the Church supplies jurisdiction, in the case 
when, by common error, a supposed parish priest (‘ parochus 
putativus ’) assists at a marriage (p, 101). Assistance at mar- 
riage is generally held not to be an act of jurisdiction, hence 
a marriage contracted under the above circumstances is prob- 
ably invalid, and the safest and best remedy is either a simple 
revalidation or a sanatio in radice. Similarly, as the trans- 
ference of the power to assist at a marriage is not an act of 
jurisdiction, it does not consequently come under the rules for 
delegated jurisdiction (p. 102). The possibility, therefore, of 
sub-delegation is excluded, which would likewise be contrary 
to the prescription of canon 1096, in which it is stated that the 
permission to assist at marriage must be given to a designated 
priest, and with a view to a designated marriage. Again, 
‘vis,’ which will render a marriage null and void, should not 
be limited to physical violence (p. 30), but includes any force, 
whether physical or moral. 

However, the work as a whole is to be commended, and 
should render easier the study of this complex subject. 
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A RETREAT UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF SAINT JOHN OF THE CROSS 
IN UNION WITH St. TERESA OF THE CHILD JESUS AND SISTER 
ELIZABETH OF THE TRINITY. By Mother Mary of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Carmelite Nun. (Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne, Ltd. ; 7/6.) 


Those who have enjoyed A Retreat under the guidance of St. 
Teresa will not be disappointed in the companion volume. 
The compiler tells us that she has attempted, by extracts from 
the writings of St. John of the Cross, to give ‘a faithful 
epitome of his spirituality, and one that would be accessible 
to all souls aiming at divine union.’ Everyone, therefore, who 
happens to be aiming at the end for which he was created, 
may find profit in this book. That St. John of the Cross wrote 
particularly for his own Order is evident from the title of his 
longest work, The Ascent of Mount Carmel; but it is equally 
evident, from allusions in this same book to the dangers of 
attachment to wealth, family and rank, that he was writing 
also for lay-folk. And since his spiritual doctrine has won him 
the title of Doctor of the Church, it is no longer permissible 
to regard that doctrine as merely esoteric. 

Spiritual directors are usually chary of allowing their younger 
penitents to read the works of St. John of the Cross, but 
there is little fear that he (or even she) who follows this 
Retreat will be tempted to mistake sensible fervour for the 
mystical marriage or a fit of indigestion for the night of the 
spirit. The compiler wisely starts her retreatants in the valley, | 
where few can fail to recognise some of their own features 
in St. John’s description of the imperfections of beginners. 
Thence they are led gradually up to the vantage point provided 
by the Saint’s writings, whence they may see, if only dimly, 
the goal at which they should aim. It cannot but profit a 
traveller to know exactly where he is going, the best way of 
getting there, and the geography of the country he must 
traverse; and a guide-book is useful for reference at all stages 
of a journey. 

It was a happy thought to conciade each meditation by ex- 
tracts from the writings of St. Teresa of Lisieux and Sister 
Elizabeth of the Trinity, who show the teaching of St, John of 
the Cross in practice. 

David Lewis’s translation of St. John’s works has been used 
except for two meditations from a book not translated by Lewis. 
It is a pity the translator of these had not a better knowledge 
of English, 

M.B, 
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Twetve YeARS IN THE CaTHOLIC CHURCH. By John L, Stod. 
dard. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 7/6.) 


This book contains much that will be of interest to English 
readers. Mr. Stoddard tells us that it was written to reaffirm 
and justify his belief in the fundamental doctrines of Christi. 
anity. It is to some extent autobiographical, and his memories 
of American agnosticism since the days of Colonel Ingersoll 
and the ‘ Infidel Lectures’ give it a particular interest. Asa 
controversial work it is of unequal value. He writes on 
Biblical Criticism as a disciple of Dr. Hilarin Felder. But 
his use of historical evidence is not always satisfactory, for 
the distinction between a corroboration and a proof sometimes 
seems to be ignored, and there are several minor errors— 
the name ‘ Chrestus,’ for example, is not a form of ‘ Christus,’ 
nor are titles unknown in early Christian epitaphs. Still his 
theories will always be found interesting, and his facts often 
incontrovertible. The book also includes essays on the Papal 
attitude to the Lausanne conference, and on secular education 
in the United States, besides several] discussions between an 
agnostic named ‘Arnold,’ his Catholic friend ‘ Ernest,’ and a 
‘Fr. X.’ Both the essays and the discussions are illumina- 


ting, and if there are some things in this book that may seem 
strange to the present generation of English Catfiolics, this 
should only enhance its interest for them. G.M. 


The FLoriLecium Partristicum edited by Professors Geyer and 
Zellinger, of Bonn and Munich respectively, continues to appear 
in a series of Fasciculi of which Nos. iv, viii and xxi, containing 
Tertullian’s De Praescriptione, to which is appended St. Iren- 
aeus, Adv, Haereses, III, iii-iv, the Octavius of Minucius Felix 
and St. Cyprian De Lapsis, all critically edited by Professor 
Martin of Wurtzburg. Great labour has been expended on the 
text and it is interesting to note how Tertullian’s crabbed and 
difficult legal Latin led to corruption as early as the tenth cen- 
tury owing to well-meant endeavours to make him more intelli- 
gible. The dependence of Minucius Felix on Tertullian is worked 
out in detail. Even in those early days poor old England had a 
bad reputation, for Minucius tells us that though God had de- 
prived Britain of the sun He has made up for it by giving her a 
warm sea! Hartel’s edition of St. Cyprian comes in for some 
shrewd knocks, but presumably it will long hold its place despite 
the many defects which have been repeatedly pointed out. The 
notes in these Fascicules are most of them concerned with 
textual questions. We could have wished that space had been 
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found for some at least of the admirable theological and histori- 
cal notes which were given in the handy little editions by Hurter, 
SS. Patrum Opuscula Selecta which, alas, are rapidly disap- 
pearing. This is not to disparage the admirable work here pre- 
sented by Dr. Martin and the general Editors ; Hurter’s editions 
were not meant to be textually critical. 

General interest in Patristic studies grows apace. Bardy’s 
INTRODUCTION TO EaRLY GREEK PATRISTIC LITERATURE has been 
well translated by M. Mary Reginald, O.P, (Sands; pp. 192; 
3/6-) It would be superfluous to praise Bardy’s work, which 
in its English dress forms Vol. II of The Catholic Library of 
Religious Knowledge: Greek Literature of the Early Christian 
Church, If it only serves to make people know something at 
least of St. Chrysostom this excellent littie volume will have 
done good work. 

Another admirable piece of translation appears in St. 
GREGORY THE GREAT, by the late Mgr. Batiffol, translated for 
The Saints series by J. L. Stoddard (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne; pp. 292). The original French was reviewed in these 
pages some months ago. 


UNDER THE PENAL Laws. By Richard Simpson. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne; 3/6.) 


A reprint of four contributions to The Rambler, with a fore- 
word by Cardinal Gasquet; scholarly accounts of the sufferings 
and death of Dr. John, Storey, Fr. John Hambley (alias Treg- 
wethan), B. Richard White, schoolmaster, and B. Thomas 
Alfield. The longest and most interesting contribution is that 
concerning B, Richard White, a contemporary document briefly 
prefaced by Mr. Simpson. B. Richard, the Protomartyr of 
Wales, was a most lovable man, gentle, learned, courteous, 
gay. Oftentimes in court his jesting, bantering replies moved 
the people to laughter. He met his death smiling. His last 
words to his fellow men, spoken as the ladder was about to be 
moved from under him, was an apology for any jests that had 
offended others: ‘I have been a jesting fellow, and if I have 
offended any that way, or by my songs, I beseech them for 
God’s sake to forgive me.’ So loved was he that it was hard 
to provide the necessary things for his execution: the gaoler 
had to steal the ladder by night, send his own servants to fetch 
the coals (none would hire or lend him a horse), take the axe 
from a butcher’s stall. Bd. Richard will have not only the 
reverence, but also the affection, of his countrymen. 


A. M.B. 
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Tue WatTLEFOLD. Unpublished Poems by Michael Field. Col. 
lected by Emily C. Fortey. The Preface by Fr, Vincent, 
McNabb. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell; 7/6 net.) 


One of the mysteries of modern literature is that the works 
of Michael Field (the name under which Katherine Bradley and 
Edith Cooper, aunt and niece, hid and fused their identities) have 
so far received such scant recognition from the poetry-reading 
public. Their earliest volumes excited interest and speculation; 
everybody who was anybody was curious to know who the new 
poet, with the inspiring name, could be. But when it was found 
to be the happy pseudonym for two ladies of retiring disposition, 
the interest of the critics and others suffered a sudden eclipse, 
because, so the learned ones reasoned, such a literary collabora. 
tion was prima facie impossible, and, though it had started well 
enough to deceive even the elect, it was bound to collapse sooner 
or later. Besides, the fact that the allied poets were intimately 
related did not sound interesting ; at any rate, ‘ Michael Field,’ 
if, he had really existed in the flesh, would have been infinitely 
more interesting. So the regular output of verse and dram 
was not hailed with enthusiasm by the world of letters. But 
the discerning few understood, and were prompt in expectation 
and appreciation. 

The complacent prophecies that the collaboration of th 
secluded ladies would collapse, far from being fulfilled, wert 
completely confounded. Volume after volume appeared with 
amazing regularity, and each succeeding volume added new 
beauty and vigour to the swiftly-expanding body of verse. So 
it went on until the end of life, though their reception into the 
Catholic Church brought a new note and a new inspiration into 
their work. 

‘And now, several years after their death, comes The Wattle- 
fold, wherein are gathered together ‘all that could be called 
religious poems ’ of those left in MS., a play in three acts, and 
an interlude on the stigmata of St. Francis. 

The poems here printed have the same mystic quality as those 
in Mystic Trees and Poems of Adoration, Their appeal is purely 
spiritual and personal; indeed, many of them would lose their 
significance for an outsider unacquainted with the loyalties that 
existed between aunt and niece. But perhaps this genius for 
finding the stuff of song in homely incidents, together with the 
power of informing them with a spirit that enlarges and trans- 
forms, is the predominant characteristic of the later volumes. 
The classical touch of the earlier years almost disappears—the 
old detachment of form and phrase has gone. Some will even 
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say that the poets have thereby declined from the first, soaring 
heights. 

The play, Iphigenia in Arsacia, is built round the miracle 
worked by St. Matthew, the Apostle, in restoring Iphigenia to 
life. It moves through scenes of exquisite language and 
imagery to a dramatic close. Hirtaecus, the betrothed of Iphi- 
genia, foiled in wedlock by the risen maid’s vow of virginity, 
stabs her as she summons. the people to honour the body of 
Matthew, martyred at the altar. The action is swift and in- 
cisive, the characterisation clear cut. Our Catholic players 
should certainly not miss this specimen of the religious drama 
at its best. 

Above Mount Alverna, the story of the famous stigmata, needs 
careful reading. It reminds one of a richly-coloured window, 
in which every jewelled detail, perfect in itself, only serves to 
enhance the full effect of the whole. This piece is to be pon- 
dered privately in sympathetic mood; only thus will its trans- 
figured language convey its message of torture and triumph. 

E.E. 


THOUGHTS OF THE CuRE D’ArRs. Compiled and arranged by 
W.M.B. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 2/6.) 


d THoucuts Twice-Dyep. By Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. 


(Sheed and Ward; 2/6.) 


Iv Praise OF Divine Love: An Anthology of Prose and Verse 


compiled by Alice Lady Lovat. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne ; 6/-.) 

These three books can be grouped together under the gen- 
eral heading, ‘ Thoughts.’ The first is by a saint, some of 
whose moral sayings and fragments of wisdom are here 
gathered together in the form of a calendar, one suggested 
thought being presented for every day in the year. Their au- 
thorship is their sufficient recommendation. 

Father Vincent McNabb’s Thoughts—‘my tangle of 


thoughts,’ he calls them—have been retrieved by himself from 
_ his own voluminous notes and commonplace books—though no 
_ book of Father Vincent’s could ever be fitly described as com- 


monplace, Their literary brilliance and epigrammatic quality 


_ brought to mind the line ‘ orient pearls at random strung’ as 
+ an apt description ; but it falls short because Father Vincent’s 


little paragraphs are not placed together at haphazard: there 
is a very definite connection of one thought with another, and 
every sentence is but a comment on the ONLY THOUGHT, the 
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Verbum Caro factum. We hope the book will provoke as mud 
thought in its readers as it did in its writer; for ‘ although 
no man by taking thought can add to his stature of body, yet 
no one can add to his stature of soul save by taking thought, 
‘* With desolation is the whole land made desolate becaus 
no man thinketh in his heart.’’’ Don’t read this book: pon 
der over it, ruminate and meditate ; let it stimulate thought. 
Lady Lovat’s thoughts are gathered from a variety of 
sources, from the inspired word of God, from the saints, from 
poets and preachers and holy men and women. Their unifying 
principle is that they all speak in praise of divine love. The 
selections have been made with admirable taste and care. Lady 
Lovat’s anthology is in effect a very exquisite and rare sor 
of prayer-book. 
B.D. 


A Brier Rute anp DatLy EXERcISE with THE ORATORY OF THE 
FairHFuL Sout. By Ludovicus Blosius. Translated by 
Fr. Bertrand A. Wilberforce, O.P., and Robert A. Coffir, 
C.SS.R. Edited by Dom Roger Hudleston, O.S.B 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne ; 3/6.) 


Father Roger Hudleston has brought out this Volume VII 
in his collected English edition of the works of Blosius, ani 
he tells us this will be the last volume of the series. The thici 
folio volume which contains the spiritual writings of Blosius 
aroused hopes of our one day seeing a large ‘ omnibus ’ edition 
of the complete Blosius in English; but Fr. Hudleston reminds 
us that less than a third part of this large folio is original 
work : more than two thirds consists almost entirely of extracts 
from Scripture, from the Fathers of the Church and spiritual 
writers, which Blosius has strung together with little of his 
own beyond the headings of chapters and sections. We hop 
that the demand for the sanctified common-sense of Blosiu: 
will make it necessary for more and more editions to be issued, 
and perhaps we may even still hope for that ‘ omnibus ’ of al 
at least that has appeared of Blosius in English. 





